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Date  <5  ~2  O 


REUNION  OF  VETERANS 

survivors  of  oo.  d,  149th  regi¬ 
ment,  P.  v.,  TO  MEET. 


£ 


NJOYABLE  TIME  EXPECTED. 

The  Old  Soldiers,  and  Friends  Will 
Gather  In  the  Chnrch  Where  the 
Master  Rolls  Were  Signed — A  Bril- 
liant  Record  Made  During  the 
Civil  War. 


Thirty-six  years  after  they  answered 
war’s  thrilling  assembly  call  and  offered 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  flag  the  bat¬ 
tle-tried  veterans  of  Company  D,  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Pennsylvania, 
will  gather  at  Oakdale  on  Monday  for  one 
Of  those  reunions  so  dear  to  the  men  who 
alone  know  the  sweets  of  that  comrade¬ 
ship  which  is  born  of  a  common  share  in 
war’s  bloody  horrors. 

Those  survivors  of  a  gallant  organiza¬ 
tion  that  heard  the  deadly  rumble  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  the  scream  of  shell  and  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  musket  ball  at  every  im¬ 
portant  engagement  in  the  civil  war  are 
to  meet  at  the  Hill  church,  near  Sturgeon 
station,  a  building  within  whose  shadow 
they  sought  refuge  from  the  August  sun 
when  as  raw  country  boys  they  gathered 
nearly  two  score  years  ago  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  muster  rolls.  In  thost  stir¬ 
ring  times  the  countryside  along  the  Pan¬ 
handle  was  less  populous  than  it  is  now. 
What  are  now  thriving  towns  had  not 
yet  come  into  existence,  but  about  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  church  the  aspect 
was  much  the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  save 
for  an  adjacent  oil  derrick  which  rears 
itself  up  against  the  sky  line  like  a  hugh 
skeleton,  or,  perhaps,  for  the  perceptible 
additions  to  the  tombstones  which  stand 
like  white  immovable  sentries  in  the  bury¬ 
ing  ground  hard  by. 

And  yet,  while  the  face  of  nature  has 
not  altered  much  with  the  transition  of 
years,  Time  has  left  the  impress  of  his 
busy  hand  upon  the  comparatively  few 
of  the  original  members  who  have  weath¬ 
ered  war  dangers  and  have  lived  to  once 
more  gather  on  the  ground  which  to  them 
will  always  be  sacred.  The  raw  youth  of 
80  vears  ago  has  become  a  man  of  years, 
and  the  frost  bite  of  age  has  whitened  the 
locks  and  the  burden  of  years  has  bent 
the  backs  of  those  who  in  the  years  of 
the  country’s  great  crisis  were  ruddy¬ 
faced,  erect,  stalwart  lads  with  the  down 


of  adolescence  scarcely  visible  upon  their  j 
cheeks. 

This  company  was  the  backbone  of  a 
famous  fighting  regiment  that  went 
through  every  important  fight  from  the 
time  they  first  moved  under  fire  at  Pol¬ 
locks  Mills  near  Fredericksburg,  until 
Richmond  fell. 

The  company  was  recruited  and  organ¬ 
ized  by  Capt.  James  Glenn,  of  what  was 
then  Mansfield.  The  other  officers  were 
Jacob  F.  Slagle,  now  judge,  first  lieuten¬ 
ant;  William  Galglelsh,  second  lieutenant, 
and  John  A.  Snodgrass,  first  sergeant. 
About  20  of  the  original  members  of  the 
company  hailed  from  Oakdale,  NoBIes- 
town  and  the  surrounding  community  and 
the  others  came  from  the  city.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  mustered  on  August  22,  1862, 
and  a  few  days  later,  followed  by  the 
tearful  well  wishes  of  relatives  and 
friends,  they  left  for  Harrisburg,  where 
they  became  a  part  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-ninth,  under  Col.  Roy  Stone, 
now  a  brigadier  general  with  the  United 
States  forces  in  Porto  Rico.  They  were 
attached  to  the  famous  Bucktail  brigade. 
The  boys  of  Company  D  left  the  place  of 
muster  in  civilian  dress.  A  raw  but'  a 
hardy  looking  lot  they  were.  But  it  was 
only ’  a  few  days  atW  they  arrived  at 
Harrisburg  until  they  w^re  uniformed  and 
went  forward  to  Washington  to  become  a 
part  of  Doubleday’ s  division  of  the  First 
corps.  They  remained  with  the  corps 
until  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^  when 
Reynold’s  fall  necessitated  a  reoVfconiza. 
tion,  which  threw  the  fighting  Olio  nm- 
dreci  and  Forty-ninth  with  the  Fityj. 
corps,  and  as  a  part  of  that  historic  bod  j 
it  remained  until  the  dawn  of  benificent 
peace. 

When  the  regiment  reached  Washington 
it  was  assigned  to  gruard  duty,  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  was  moved 
to  the  front.  It  got  its  baptism  of  fire 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  near 
Pollocks  Mills,  and  from  time  to  ' time 
through  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  1  etersbuig, 
and  when  Lee’s  pride  was  humbled  at 
Richmond  the  company  fought  with  the 
true  spirit  of  heroism,  and  remained  in 
the  service  until  It  was  mustered  out  in 
June  24,  I860.  The  regiment  in  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  fight  went  into  battle  with  450  men 
and  emerged  with  120  men  fit  for  duty. 

MaJ  J  W.  Nesbit,  the  pension  agent, 
who  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  .  the 
national  guard  service  since  that  oody 
was  organized,  served  with  this  comPanj 
and  fought  in  every  battle,  never  missed 
a  march,  and  was  never  incapacitated 
from  duty  hv  reason  of  sickness.  He  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  present  re¬ 
union.  a*?  associated  with  him  in  this 
work  as  a  committee  of  Tal!£allgtineti,t,i<aarre 
Frank  C.  Dorrington,  W  R.  Johnstone,  J. 
B.  Holland  and  W.  J.  Johnston. 

oprpnioniss  o.r©  to  begin  a.t  lu.ou 

Monday  morning,  and  .  thp  J  ve^Itev  Pw~ 
gram  will  be  observed.  Player,  H  . 

D.  Irons;  address  of  welcome,  Eet.  I  W; 
English;  response,  Maj.  J.  F. 
lunch;  music;  roll  call,  Sergt  F.  C.  Dor 
rlngton;  music;  general  campfire. 

The  original  roster  of  the  company,  with 
a  brief  history  of  each  member,  follows: 

Pact  James  Glenn,  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  full  term ;  without  wounds  or  sickness 

First  Lieut  Jacob  F.  Slagle,  wounded  at 
WMhlerness  Mav  6.  1SG4;  promoted  to  major. 

iecond  Lieut  William  M.  Dalgllesh.  wounded 

at  Spotsylvania  May  10,  1864;  promoted  to  cap- 

tawirst  Herat  John  A.  Snodgrass,  promoted  to 
second  lieutenant,  full  term  without  wounds  or 

siHpr«t3'  William  T.  Easton,  promoted  to  ser¬ 
geant”  major  and  to  captain  >n  Thirty-second 

Vi, “Kg  SFSSU  jw- - 

“S.-WSl.-Sbld  “Aon,  wounds 
or  sickness  with  company,  and  on  detachment 
.duty. 


..  William  U.  Morgaln,  on  detached  duty 
j.r  department  during  service, 
jrporal  William  Templeton,  wounded  and 

-ptured  at  Weldon  R.  R. ;  died  in  prison. 

Corporal  Henry  B.  Callahan,  captured  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  July  1,  1S63 ;  paroled;  died  since  war 
closed. 

Corporal  F.  C.  Dorrlngton,  wounded  at  Laurel 
Hill,  May  8,  1864;  promoted  to  sergeant  and 
second  lieutenant. 

Corporal  George  A.  Cubbage,  killed  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  June  18,  1864. 

Corporal  George  M.  Templeton,  promoted  to 
captain  Thirty-second  U.  S.  colored  troops. 

Corporal  Benjamin  C.  Jones,  served  with 
company  and  on  detached  duty,  without  wounds 
or  sickness. 

Corporal  Henry  F.  Stewart,  discharged  for 
disability,  February  13,  1863. 

Corporal  William  R.  Johnston,  wounded  at 

Laurel  Hill,  M^y.  8,  1864;  promoted  to  sergeant.. 


Wilder- 
1866. 


Private  George  X.  Allison,  woi 
sylvanla.  May  10,  .1864;  served  full 

Private  William  Barton,  wounc 
ness.  May  S;  1864;  served  full  tei 

Private  Joseph  C.  Bell,  woundec 
ness,  May  5,  1864;  discharged  July  11. 

Private  Joseph  H.  Baldwin,  killed  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  July  1,  1863. 

Private  James  C.-  Barclay,  wounded  at  Dab¬ 
ney's  Mills,  February  7,  1865;  mustered  out  at 
hospital.  •.  t 

Private  William  Bond,  died  at  Alexandria, 
Va„  January  31,  •  1864. 

Private  Charles  Brlceland,  wounded  at  Spot¬ 
sylvania,  May  10,  1864 served  full  term  with 
company. 

Private  Hugh  Campbell,  served  full  term 
with  company  without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Private  William  Campbell,  died  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  November  4,  1862. 

Private  Richard  Cooper,  discharged  for  dls- 

.  nKIHt,.  A  .  1  ;  J - AQC.I _ 


CAPT.  JAMES  GLENN 


Musician  Samuel  T.  Woods,  killed  at  Wilder¬ 
ness,  May  6,  1864. 

Musician  Philip  Bower,  served  with  company. 

Bugler  Ustick.  Rothrock,  promoted  to  cor¬ 
poral;  served  full  term  with  company  and  In 
S.  S.  battalion,  without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Wagoner  James  Cooper,  missing  at  Gettys¬ 
burg. 

Armorer  Thomas  L.  Phillips,  promoted  to 
corporal;  wounded  at  Hatchers  Run,  February 
7,  1865,  and  served  full  term. 

Private  Samuel  Alexander,  promoted  to  cor¬ 
poral;  served  term  with  company  and  in  S.  S. 
battalion. 

Private  J.  Boyd  Alexander,  wounded  and  cap¬ 
tured  at  Weldon  R.  R.,  May  8,  1864;  died  in 
prison. 


Private  Andrew  Crooks,  wounded  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  July  1,  1863;  discharged  at  hospital. 

Private  Samuel  Dobson,  served  full  term  with 
company  without  wounds  or  sickness. 

•  Private  D.  Miller  Gordon,  served  full  term 
with  company. 

Private  P.  Hickman,  died  at  Acquta  Creek, 
April  27.  1864. 

Private  B.  Holland,  ;served  full  term  with 
company  without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Private  Henry  Huburt,  died  at  Pittsburg, 
March  9,  1863. 

Private  William  J.  Johnston,  promoted  to 
corporal;  served  full  term. 

Private  John  M.  Jordan,  captured  June  7, 


1S64;  dl 
Priv 

Anna, _ 

Private 
with  com 
Private 
eylvanla. 
Private 
Anna 


captured  at  North 
Andersonville. 
served  full  term 


inds  or,  slcknessi 
ie,  wounded  at  Spot- 
ed  full  term. 

,  ,  captured  at  North 
aww  «i.  wut ,  Jn  prison. 

Private  George  W.  Liggett,  served  full  term 
with  company  without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Private  Robert  J.  May,  served  full- term  with 
company  without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Private  John  A.  Martin,  served  with  com¬ 
pany.  f  ’ 

Private  John  C.  Marks,  wounded  at  Spotsyl¬ 
vania,  May  10,  1864;  discharged  at  hospital. 

Private  William  H.  Means,  discharged  for 
disability,  February  20,  1865. 

Private  William  Minser,  discharged  for  dis- 
I  ability,  March  30,  1863. 

!  Private  Joshua  B.  Momyer,  discharged  for 
disability, 'March  30,  1863. 

Private  James  A.  Morgan,  served  full  term 
without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Private  David  F.  Morrow,  died  at  Acqula 
j  Creek,  June  7,  1863. 

Private  Milton  L.  Morrison,  served  full  term 
Ffth  company. 

Private  David  H.  Morton,  wounded  at  North 
Anna,  May  23,  1864;  died  June  6,  1864. 

Private  David  W.  Moss,  wounded  at  Wilder¬ 
ness,  May  6,  1864;  served  full  term;  died  since 
close  of  war. 

Private  Patrick  McCann,  wounded  at  Wilder¬ 
ness,  May  o,  1864;  served  full  term. 

Private  William  H.  McEwen,  promoted  to 
corporal;  served  full  term;  died  since  dis¬ 
charge.  ■ 

Private  John  D.  Neal,  captured  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  paroled  and  served  full  term. 

.rSf1Vilte  ",1,llara  F-  Nesblt,  killed  at  Laurel 
Hill,  May  8,  1864. 

Private  John  W.  Nesblt,  promoted  to  cor¬ 
poral,  to  sergeant,  and  served  full  term. 

Private  R.  S.  Nlckolls,  transferred  to  signal 
corps  and  served  full  term. 

Private  George  Alley,  wounded  at  Dabney's 
Mills,  February  7,  1865;  died  March  2,  1865. 

Private  Joseph  Pettlf,  wounded  at  Spotsyl¬ 
vania,  May  10,  1864;  discharged  August  22,  1865. 

Private  David  Phillips,  wounded  at  Laurel 
Hill,  May  8,  1864;  promoted  to  corooral  and 
sergeant  and  served  full  term. 

Private  Robert  Potts,  captured  at  North 
Anna,  May  23,  1864;  died  in  prison. 

Private  Henry  Rectanus,  wounded  at  Laurel 
Hill,  May  8,  1864;  discharged  March  21,  1865. 

Private  Samuel  Ralck,  discharged  for  dis¬ 
ability.  March  30,  1863. 

William  S.  Robb,  wounded  May  10,  1864; 
served  full  term  with  company. 

Private  Joseph  Rockenstcin,  served  full  term 
without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Private  James  Roach,  wounded  at  Cold  Har¬ 
bor,  June  2,  1864;  discharged  November  28,  1864. 

Private  John  H.  Rodgers,  served  full  term 
with  company. 

Private  Adam  Roy,  wounded  and  captured  at 
Wilderness,  May  5,  1864;  died  in  prison. 

Private  P.  Shook,  captured  at  Wilderness, 
May  5,  1864;  died  in  prison. 

Private  William  H.  Simpson,  served  full  term 
with  company  without  wounds  or  sickness. 

Private  William  Smith,  died  at  Frederick 
City,  July  7,  1863. 

Private  Ephraim  Smith,  discharged  for  dis¬ 
ability,  December  23,  1862. 

Private  R.  J.  Stoddard,  promoted  to  corporal: 
served  full  term  with  company. 

vepibcr-1 7  FJse2TrUnic'  died  at  Washington,  No- 

1?J]1,vate-dames  Templeton,  discharged  for  dis¬ 
ability,  January  15,  1863. 

^Private  Thomas  W.  Twyford,  killed  at  Weldon 
R.  R.,  August  21.  1864. 

Private  James  “Walls,  wounded  at  Spotsyl¬ 
vania,  May  10.  1864;  served  full  term. 

Private  Henry  Wallace,  killed  at  Spotsylva¬ 
nia,  May  10,  1864. 

Private  Janies  C.  Wilson,  promoted  to  cor¬ 
poral;  wounded  in  Wilderness,  Mav  6  1864* 

served  full  term. 

Private  Joseph  P.  White,  captured  at  North 
Anna,  May  2o,  1864 ;  died  In  prison 

Ortoberte29JWffi’  T°UnS’  d‘ed  at  Washington, 

This  roster  shows  the  following  summary: 

Total  enrollment . .  o7 

Killed  in  action . . . 

Died  of  wounds . o 

Died  of  sickness . .  .  b 

Died  in  prison .  i 


An  OJd  Water  Works  Hon<l. 

Assis^V  City  Constable  Morrow  has 
presented  the  Carnegie  museum  with  a 
very  interesting  relic  of  the  early  history 
of  Pittsburg.  It  is  a  framed  $1,000  bond 
which  was  one  of  a  series  of  12  water 
bonds  issued  October  29,  1S32,  signed  by 
Sammuel  Fettigrew,  mayor,  and  William 
Graham  Jr.,  treasurer.  These  bonds  were 
payable  to  John  McAllister,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  payment  thereof  indorsed  on 
the  one  in  question  August  8,  1800.  The 
bonds  were  issued  to  pay  for  the  con¬ 
struction  ot  the  old  Bedford  reservoir 
and  pumping  station. _ _ 


There  is  only  one  known  copy  in  exist¬ 
ence  jot  the  first  directory  of  Pittsburg, 
a  fjbj5Tr“4x3  inches  in  size,  issued  in  1815, 
and  containing  1000  names.  The  little 
publication  is  “a  book  of  the  dead,”  for 
not  a  person  whose  name  appears  in  it 
survives  to-(Jay. 

In  1815  Pittsburg  had  a  population  esti¬ 
mated  at  9000,  a  mere  handful  compared 
to  the  300,000  of  people  who  reside  in  the 
Pittsburg  of  to-day.  In  1815  there  were 
cnly  eight  houses  of  worship  in  that  city; 
now  there  are  nearly  400;  then,  too,  there 
were  but  two  volunteer  fire  companies 
and  three  weekly  newspapers. 

The  present  annual  license  fee  in  the 
Smoky  City  of  $1200  is  as  a  fortune  com¬ 
pared  with  the  following  figures  of  fees 
then:  Retailers  of  wines  or  spirits,  $30; 
domestic  win.s  alone,  $22.50. 
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a  family  mm:. 


[THE  OLDEST  FAMILY  IN 
H  On  ESI  E  A  D. 


,  * 


Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry  H. 


West  Gathsr  Arvnnd  th«  ^Family  Table 
for  the  First  Time  In  Twenty-two  Tears 
and  Talk  Over  Old  Times  When  Home¬ 
stead  Was  But  a  Farm. 


Tha  family  of  Lowry  H.  West,  held 
a  reunion  at  the  old  homestead  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  West  street  yesterday 
afternoon  and  last  evening  which  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  affairs 
of  this  kind  ever  held  in  this  place. 
The  West  family  is  the  oldest  in  the 
borough  having  settled  here  shortly 
after  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the 
family  tree  has  many  tranches  in  this 
vicinity. 

General  Joseph  West  was  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  that  name  on  this 
continent.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1636.  Being  a  compatriot  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  a  high  dignitary  uuder 
the  English  King  he  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Charles  I,  and  removed 
to  the  new  world  for  political  reasons 
His  grandson,  also  Joseph'  West,  re¬ 
moved  to  Alexandria,  Ya.,  and  his 
grandson,  another  Joseph,  came  to 
Western  Pennsylvania  in  1789.  Lowry 
Hay  West  is  a  grandson  of  this  early 
pioneer.  This  Joseph  West  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Hay,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Lowry,  of  the  famous  Done¬ 
gal  regiment  of  the  R-woluntionary 
war.  Colonel  Lowry  presented  bis 
son-in-law,  Joseph  West,  with  400 
acres  of  ground.  This  is  now  the  land 
on  which  the  greater  part  of  Home¬ 
stead  stands. 

Lowry  Hay  West  was  born  February 
9,  1826.  He  married  Miss  Eliza  Jane 
Snyder  in  1851.  Six  children  came  of  I 
this  union,  and  they  are  ill  living  and 
were  all  present  at  the  reunion  yeoter- 
day  with  their  childron.  The  children 
are  North  West,  of  the  firm  of  N.  West 
&  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  manufacture  of 
roofing  paper;  Lowry  H.  West,  of  Gar¬ 
dena,  Cala.;  Joseph  A.  West,  of  the 
firm  of  Kennedy  &  West,  of  Homestead, 
and  also  of  the  West  &  McLean  Brick 
company,  of  Allegheny:  Jacob  S.  West, 
of  Dodge  Center,  Mian.,  a  farmer;  Mrs. 
Laura  Evans,  wife  of  Rev.  Wm  Evans, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  of  Estherville, 
la.,  and  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Kennedy,  wife 
of  Burgess  Reid  Kennedy,  of  Home¬ 
stead. 


His  72  years  made  little  difference  to 
the  father  of  the  happy  family  yester¬ 
day  and  he  and  his  wife  scarcely  looked 
like  the  parents  of  the  tug  boys  who 
gathered  about  the  family  table.  The 
reunion  was  strictly  a  family  affair. 
The  members  of  the  family  gathered 
aud  passed  the  day  in  discussing  old 
time*  and  talking  over  the  days  when 
they  were  all  together  a*  children.  The 
Iowa,  California  and  Minnesota 
branches  of  the  family  had  come  to 
Homestead  especially  for  this  reunion 
and  it  has  been  looked  forward  to  and 
planned  ^for  months.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  22  years  that  the  entire 
family  had  been  gathered  together  un¬ 
der  the  old  roof  and  It  was  enjoyed  as 
only  an  event  of  that  kind  can  be.  The 
visiting  member*  of  the  family  will  re¬ 
main  all  week  and  today  a  second  re¬ 
union  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  North 
West,  the  old  Phillips  mansion  on 
1  Squirrel  Hill. 


From, 
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A  STILL’S  HISTORY 
OVER  160  YEARS  OLD. 


A  RELIC  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO  NOW 
ON  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  POINT>S 
ANNUAL  EXPOSITION. 


ITS  UNVARYING  FORTUNES. 


FIRST  ONE  EVER  USED  IN  THIS 
FAMOUS  VALLEY. 


The  Fame  of  the  Whiskies  of  the 
Monoiijjaliela  Valley  Dates 
From  Its  First  Use  Upon 
the  Heights. 


- — - — ---  - - — — 

Bruised,  battered  and  blackened  with 
age,  one  of  the  first  sights  that  caught 
the  vision  was  an  old  still.  The  card 
it  bore  bespoke  the  legend:  “102  years 
old.”  It  seemed  so  strangely  out  of 
place  among  modern  things.  Displayed 
as  it  was  in  a  booth  decked  with  der- 
j  vices  of  the  highest  decorative  art, 
among  festooning  of  grain  and  musty 
barrels,  begrimed  with  dross  of  years 
of  cellar  storage,  the  old  still  seemed 
jto  add  a  distinctive  finish  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  exhibit  of  the  Large  Distilling 
Company. 

Upon  questioning  the  attendant  the 
following  was  adduced':  “The  Large 
Distilling  Company  was  founded  over 
100  years  ago  by  John  Large,  and  wrs 
the  first  distillery  in  the  Monongahela 
valley.  The  still  you  see  there  is  the 
one  that  produced  the  first  output  of 
this  company.  In  the  days  of  John 
Large  his  whisky  was  always  quoted 
for  its  absolute  purity,  and  so  jealously  S 
has  this  quality  been  guarded  that 
when  transmissions  of  business  inter¬ 
ests  wTere  made  from  father  to  son, 
and  so  on  to  present  owners,  the  ex¬ 
press  stipulation  made  a  part  or  such 
sale  was  that  the  ‘whisky  produced  by 
any  corporation  bearing  my  name  shall 
be  absolutely  pure.’ 

“Owing  to  the  purity  of  the  Large 
!  whisky  it  has  been  awarded  number- 
i  less  medals,  among  which  is  the  World’s 
fair  medal.  The  booth  you  see  here 
is  made  up  of  grains  taken  right  from 
fields  in  which  they  are  grown  for  our 

I  use.  The  samples  shown  are  drawn 
directly  from  the  original  packages, 
while  these  barrels,  one  of  which  is 
over  17  years  old,  and  the  others  10 
years  and  8  years  old  respectively, 
were  taken  directly  from  our  vast  stor¬ 
age  warehouses.  To  make  this  exhibit 
not  alone  attractive  but  unique,  we 
spent  a  large  sum  of  money  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  vast  force  in  erecting  it. 

“The  mellowness,  body,  bouquet  and 
purity  of  Large  whisky  affords  and 
assures  a  continuous  growth  and  con¬ 
stant  demand.  To-day  it  is  sold  nearly 
in  every  first-class  club,  hotel,  cafe 
and  bar.  Orders  for  Large  whisky 
reach  us  constantly  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  while  its  sale  in  the  United 
States  is  enormous  and  increasing. 
But  lately  the  Government  was  In 
communication  with  us  relative  to  its 
use  in  hospitals,  owing  to  its  purity 
and  general  excellence  as  a  medicinal 
agent.” 


Date, 


!  EARLY  DAYS  RECALLED. 

ELIZABETH  AS  IT  WAS  SIXTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

Pictures  of  that  Period  Preserved  in 
the  Memory  of  a  Former 
Resident. 

ECORDS  of  early  lo¬ 
cal  history  are  always 
interesting  reading, 
and  valuable  for  the 
preservation  of  facts 
which  otherwise 
might  be  lost.  The 
Herald  in  the  past 
has  frequently  given 
such  contributions  to 
its  readers,  and  is  glad  to  be  able  to 
publish  the  recollections  of  a  former 
old  citizen  of  the  town  which  follow. 
The  article  came  during  the  recent  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  editor,  and  in  a  pressure  of 
other  matters  since,  has  been  “on  the 
hook,”  awaiting  a  favorable  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  its  publication.  It  is  as  follows: 

We  moved  to  Elizabeth  in  August 
1837,  where  I  took  charge  of  Mr.  Pat¬ 
ton’s  glass  factory.  At  that  time  the 
population  was  said  to  be  1500.  At  that 
time,  also,  Samuel  Walker  owned  all 
the  boat-yards  in  the  town,  and  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  building  boats  for  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  trade.  He  was  reput¬ 
ed  to  be  the  most  enterprising  business 
man  in  the  Monongahela  valley,  and  I 
believe  he  justly  deserved  the  name. 
At  the  expiration  of  one  year,  I  bought 
John  Walden’s  stock  of  goods,  and  took 
the  store  at  Market  and  First  streets. 
In  the  course  of  several  years  I  bought 
a  lot,  and  built  a  house  and  store,  un¬ 
der  one  roof. 

Samuel  Walker  kept  a  large  store  at 
First  and  Market.  James  Craighead 
kept  a  store  on  Second  street.  Francis 
C.  Flannigan  kept  a  store  where  Fer¬ 
gus’s  store  now  stands.  McCurdy  & 
Lytle  kept  a  store  where  the  Tower 
Bros,  afterward  had  a  store;  they  did  a 
good  business.  Mr.  Patton  kept  a  com¬ 
pany  store.  John  Walker,  Junior,  had 
a  large  store  at  Second  and  Market 
streets.  John  McDonough  kept  a  large 
store  on  Market  street,  where  James 
McKown  formerly  kept  store.  He 


built  aljauclsome  new  store  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Market  and  Third  streets,  where 
he  builtup  a  good  trade. 

The  doctors  who  were  practicing  in 
town  and  country  were  Dr.  Joseph 
Estep,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Penniman,  Dr.  Bid¬ 
dle,  who  went  to  Cuba  for  his  health 
and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  Dr. 
Matthew  Clark,  who  took  up  Dr.  Bid¬ 
dle’s  practice;  and  he  in  turn  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dr.  Shaffer,  who  remained  in 
the  town  until  death  relieved  him  of 
much  suffering.  Dr.  Stewart  was  there 
some  years.  He  died  of  cholera. 

Samuel  Walker  was  owner  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  large  flour  mill  at  the  up- 
yer  end  of  town.  Mr.  Abraham,  Mr. 
Daughlin,  A.  McCaughan  and  Harrison 
Applegate  were  the  early  merchant 
tailors  of  the  town.  Thos.  Wiley  was 
the  only  tinsmith.  John  Shields  had  a 
sadler  shop  and  kept  hardware.  He 
was  also  elected  the  first  Burgees  of  the 
town.  Benjamin  Boyd,  George  Albright, 
Jesse  Wilson  and  Wm.  McCaughan 
were  the  first  councilmen  of  the  bor¬ 
ough.  I.  N.  Laughlin  afterwards  was 
the  sailer  of  the  town. 

The  Elizabeth  wharf  was  built  in 
1845.  Benjamin  Coursin,  Isaac  Ham- 
mitt  and  Wm.  Galbraith  were  in  charge 
of  the  boat  yards.  They  afterwards  be¬ 
came  prominent  men  elsewhere.  Dan¬ 
iel  Kazelbaker,  Peter  Wilson  and  Jesse 
Doughty  were  the  early  blacksmiths  of 
the  town.  John  Shugart  was  Burgess 
in  1837  or  1838.  That  also  was  the  year 
when  the  first  fire  engine  was  bought 
for  the  town.  Dr.  Estep,  Baptist 
preacher;  Rev.  J.  P.  Crozier,  Covenan¬ 
ter;  Rev.  Matthew  McKinstry,  U.  P. ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap,  Methodist,  were  the 
preachers  of  that  date,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Jamison  took  charge  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinstry’s  health  failed  and  he  and  his 


wife  left  for  Florida. 


C.  F.  D. 


From,,  ~  w  V 
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Captain  S. 


ijbt  Relic  Foi 
■pairing  It. 

Parker,  of  Longmeadow, 
in  his  researches  of  the  attic  attending 
his  recent  restoration  of  the  "old  red, 
house,”  discovered  some  articles^of  great! 
antiquity  and  historic  interest;,  among 
them  a  sword  and  sword  cane,  says  thej 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.  Connois¬ 
seurs  who  have  examined  the  sword  af¬ 
firm  that  it  dates  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century  at  least.  It  is  of  French  make, 
the  guard  and  grip  being  of  wrought  i 
iron,  hammered  by  hand.  The  maker's 
name.  “Hollier,"  is  on  the  guard,  and  a 
French  eagle  is  engraved  over  the  name. 

The  blade  is  of  finest  steel,  and  is  still  > 
keen.  It  Is  33  inches  in  length,  with  the 
royal  insignia  of  France,  the  fleur  de  lis, 
engraved  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  house, 
which  was  built  by  Captain  Simon  Col¬ 
ton  in  1734-35,  was  kept  by  him  early  in 
its  history  as  a  hostelry,  and  the  soldiers 
of  both  army  and  navy,  in  both  the 
French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary 
Wars,  as  they  passed  through  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  were  wont  to  quarter 
there,  and  whether  the  sword  was  left 
by  some  soldier  or  was  a  treasured  heir¬ 
loom  of  a  Puritan  ancestor  will  doubt¬ 
less  continue  to  be  a  mystery.^ 
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COURTNEY’S  OLD  MILL 


A  Relic  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
at  Emsworth  One  of  Allegheny 
County’s  Sights 

SKATING  ON  THE  MILL  POND 

Here,  Surrounded  by  the  Newest  De¬ 
vices  of  Civilization,  Are  Found 
Such  Scenes  as  Were  Made  Ro¬ 
mantic  by  Artists  and  Authors. 
Reminiscences  of  tbe  Old  Miller. 


T  ike  a  scene  on  an  old  fashioned  Christ¬ 
mas  card  if  the  view  afforded  persons 
who  pass  along  the  Beaver  road  near  the 
‘postoffice  in  the  .borough  or  Emswo; 

.  vTTkT.X7  r 


<yw. 


these  winter  days-o^TOy  ^ould  serve  to 
sons  the  sight  p  childhood  in  the 

kindle  thoughts  of  their  c  ed  boy 

country  villas  To  the  ^  contr aSt 

or  girl  of  today  ther  day,  a  period 

with  something  ot  an  thcr^  songs, 

of  which  they  Here  almost  within 

stories  and  pictures  Here,^  telepllone 

the  sound  of  electric s  strung  on  poles 
and  telegraph  wires  stru  g.  ^  Qf  the 

placed  alonf  long  ago  in  all  its  orlg- 
condltions  of  the  ms  g  is  a  link  be- 
inal  rustic  hea  J-  and  the  twentieth  a 
tween  the  1T90  that  the  waters 

centuries.  It  was  m  harnessed  to  do  j 
of  Lowry  s  run  wer  game 

the  work  of  man  .and  here^^  of  the 
spot,  are  still  turning  only  knew 

gy2S  oTtlie  sfiiits  of  Allegheny  conn- 

%.«.  .»  a  TIS“”,c 

a„  nUl  mill.  “4  fj4e,  stories  written, 
been  so  many  illustrations  m 

Christmas  cards  and  the  ^  today 

old  hooks  give  ,  be  possesses  of 

about  all  th®.k,n°7f!ntf  of  the  long  ago. 
these  industrial  P  that  finest  of  all 

in  them  he  the  country  skating  on 

winter  sports  in  th  it  is  just  like 

the  old  mill  P°n  •  e  pictures  to 

stepping  into  °“®  ,  ldmin  Emsworth 
stand  by  Courtneys  old  ™weather.stained 

these  wint.®a,d^  '  itself  is  not  attractive, 
wooden  buildin^  1  to  a  knowledge  of 

except  when  one  comes  to  road  a  few 

Its  history,  bu.t  rnove  up  the  run  and 
rods  to  the  bridge  span: snow-clad  valley. 

;r *jss  srinated  “ras 

for  holiday  remembrances 

In  the  foreground  is  the  aa™  fonn;.  the 
in  the  waters  of  the  boys  an[1  girls  are 

pond  on  which  rn  y  froze  in  & 

skating.  J*\lTn0t™en  t*e  artificial-1 
smooth  sheet,  and  not  e(J  ln  a  warm 
ly  frozen  surface  pe  folks  of  the 

rink  for  the  fashionablc  folks  o^  ^ 

city  is  more  *or0"‘ see,  for  the 

far  up  the  val1®^  ct  tortuous;  It  bends 
course  of  the  creek  to  toward 

in  and  out  among  the  “  clothed  with 
Butler.  The  ,ln!  '  eeslive  of  luxuriant  j, 
trees  and  bushes  s  “g  ntbs.  Here  and  ) 
nature  in  the  summ  tbe  hillsides  and  i 

there  a  house  is  s®  bls  mind  revert 

summits,  andJf  aot  hard  to  imagine 

to  the  long  ago  it  is  not  a  school. 

one  of  ttbe^hnfftWs  instance  It  is  only 
house,  though  1  rtb  possesses  a 

o»t ..  *« 

,r|?.S”=  v«  *«  r.he1S£n.«S 

one  stands  °n  the  l>r  dge,  ^  the  viUage 

Presbyterian  church,^  down  at 

meeting  house  5  .  .  B in  pictures.  On 
the  mill  pond  skaters  m  j,  ^  ^  wor. 
meeting  nlghts  the  I  ^  skaters,  and  if 
shipers  are  hear  Qus  they  can  hear 

they  arenottoobo^terou^m  V  ^ 

the  words  of  the  ex  the  waters  in 
prayers.  The  rippm  °  ing  of  the  same 

■ftfflfBfs  s: 

merry  voices  of  the  an  0n  well 

creaking  and  wheezing  thistle 

pump  hack  in  the  hlb3>^oad  of£  by  the 
°J±'0CJSe  ri  remind  that  one  is  in  the, 


midst  of  very 
ed  by  those  v 
the  childhood 
day.  To  enj( 
that  will  not 
the  future,  in 
few  of  the  ol 


_ ..  things  while  surroiind- 
ilch  were  most  familiar  to 
if  the  grandfathers  of  to- 
r  this  picture  Is  a  privilege 
ie  permitted  many  years  in 
11  probability,  for  there  are 
mills  left  and  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  remaining  ones  is  fast  waning. 

Probably  the  only  mill  of  the  land  in 
Allegheny  county  is  Courtney  s  old  mill 
at  Emsworth.  Other  mills  there  are 
hereabouts,  but  they  are  no  longer  oper¬ 
ated  by  water  power.  They ^  are i  modern 
contrivances,  the  wheels  of  which  ^  are  y 

now.  Of  all  the  thousands  whopassU, 

know  what  the  old  wooden  buUding  3U 
east  of  the  postoffice  is.  Sometirn 

almost  oh-^henTh;1^^  ■ 
as  the  o!d  mill  exists.  But  now,  When  not 
ffio£°£E  uie  aaa  fiie^  | 

1  «m^e 

SS  ^thlrwe^e  "accepted  as  typ^of 

it  might  be  remarked  th  ng  bj  t  bas 

heard  of  a  new  mill.  But  the^suoi  £ 

Samuel  Courtney.  *  ’JJ/SmSS 

whose  greatest  pr  3  family  since 

!h805  11  He  has  seen  the  country  hereabouts 

gr0w  from  e,  w«derness  ^its  P--^. im¬ 
portance,  and  he  would  make 

UeS  °^iheverTearyd.  Wh?n  men  cut  legs 
rivermen  ev|r  nearm  day  and 

in  thlrWth°ev  weewdT paid  for  their  la- 
thought  th®y  rde  amoved  from  the 

V"  “ the  the 

°  V3e/rnm  ™“.rAk  to  1790  when 

stones  +vprp  is  no  record,  hut  the 

°ame  stoneware  still  in  service.  Chan 
same  s  L  15  years,  presumably  vl  I 
the  miupor  m  y  ^  ^  pold  tbe  p./  t 


1  . 


Jt/ 


I  erty  to  William  Courtney,  the  father  of 
Samuel  Courtney,  the  old  miller  of  to¬ 
day.  '  ' 

William  Courtney  conducted  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  original  mill  until  1824.  The 
year  previous  he  determined  on  some 
changes,  the  building  being  too  small  for 
the  growing  demands  on  it.  In  casting 
about  for  stone  for  the  foundation  of  the 
hew  building  he  remembered  the  Turkey- 
foot  rock,  a  famous  boulder.  It  had  about 
1810  broken  from  the  hillside,  near  where  . 
the  Emsworth  station,  on  the  Ft.  Wayne 
road,  now  stands,  and  had  rolled  almost 
to  the  river.  It  was  a  huge  rock,  about 
80  feet  long  by  12  feet  square.  Out  of 
this  he  hewed  the  foundation  stones  for 
the  new  mill,  and  also  out  of  it  was  hewn 
the  material  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Courtney  homestead  and  the  old  school 
house.  During  the  winter  of  1823-24  the  i 
timber  was  cut  in  the  woods,  and  the 
the  frame  mill  that  stands  today,  a  land¬ 
mark  in  Emsworth,  was  built  around  the 
old  log  mill.  The  logs  of  the  original 
building  having  been  removed,  the  mill 
was  left  practically  as  it  is  at  present. 

Built  so  early,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  old  Courtney  mill  was  the  first J 
in  this  vicinity,  but  Mr.  Courtney  says 
the  Davis  mill,  at  the  Point  in  Pittsburgh,  j 
antedated  the  one  at  Emsworth,  though 
it  was  crowded  out  of  business  many 
years  ago.  While  he  grants  this  prece¬ 
dence  to  the  Davis  mill,  Mr.  Courtney  as¬ 
serts  that  there  never  was  a  mill  in  th  s 
vicinity  that  made  flour  equal  to  that 
ground  in  She  old  mill  at  Emsworth.  “Our 
flour  always  sold  at  a  premium  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,”  he  says,  and  there  is  an  earnest¬ 
ness  in  his  manner  that  admits  of  no  con¬ 
troversy.  “At  one  time  th  s  mill  had  the 
best  reputation  in  the  country  for  the 
quality  of  its  flour,”  he  declares;  “we 
sold  the  finest  flour  in  Pittsburgh.” 

One  year  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  was 
ground  into  flour  at  the  old  mill.  “Farm¬ 
ers  would  drive  for  20  miles  to  our  mill," 
said  Mr.  Courtney.  “I  have  seen  farmers 
come  in  with  a  four-horse  team,  bringing 
the  wheat  of  themselves  and  of  their 
neighbors.  They  would  leave  it  at  the 
mill  to  be  ground  and  go  off  to  the  river 
and  fish  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then 
come  back  for  their  flour,  which  we  did 
up  in  100-pound  cotton  bags  for  them.” 

In  the  year  of  the  Irish  famine,  1848, 
a  garner  was  erected  at  the  mill  and  the 
farmers  were  invited  to  make  donations 
of  wheat  to  the  sufferers.  “Some  gave  a 
bushel  and  some  gave  half  a  bushel,” 
says  the  old  miller,  “and  pretty  soon  we 
had  enough  to  make  15  barrels  of  flour. 
Then  we  ground  it  and  shipped  It  to  Ire¬ 
land.  We  kept  track  of  that  flour.  We 
found  that  when  it  got  to  Ireland  it  was 
examined  and  pronounced  very  good,  and 
that  thereupon  it  went  to  the  rich  people 
and  the  poor  were  left  to  get  along  with 
inferior  flour.” 

Except  for  a  brief  period  the  old  mill 
has  been  operated  by  water  power.  About 
25  years  ago  Mr.  Courtney  put  in  a 
steam  engine,  but  he  found  it  was  too 
expensive  and  abandoned  it,  placing  his 
dependence  again  on  Lowry’s  run.  The 
cutting  up  of  the  big  farms  that  used  to 
abound  here,  resulting  in  a  change  from 
the  cultivation  of  grain  to  the  growing 
of  garden  truck,  together  with  the  rise  of 
big  mercha.nt  mills  with  daily  capacities 
equal  to  the  annual  capacity  of  such 
mills  as  that  it  Ems—  mth,  and  the 
growth  of  the  railroads  as  a  factor  in 


the  milfth’g  business,  forced  Mr.  Court¬ 
ney  to  abandon  the  grinding  of  grain, 
and  so  for  some  years  the  old  mill  has 
been  given  over  to  cutting  feed.  Yet  its 
glory  has  not  departed. 

Not  the  least  interesting  things  about 
the  old  mill  are  the  water  marks  on  the 
building.  The  height  of  every  flood  since 
1832  is  marked  there,  and  every  mark 
was  made  by  Samuel  Courtney.  “Up  in 
Pittsburgh,”  says  the  old  miller,  “they 
tell  you  and  they  Lclieve  that  the  high¬ 
est  water  was  in  1884,  but  I  can  show 
that  in  1832  the  water  was  2o  inches 
higher  than  it  was  in  1884.  Of  course, 
there  is  reason  for  the  Pittsburgh  peo¬ 
ple's  belief,  for  the  water  seemed  higher 
in  1884.  But  during  the  52  years  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  two  dates  there  had 
been  an  immense  amount  of  filling  in  of 
the  banks  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  caused  the 
water  to  come  up  higher  there.  But  down 
here,  where  the  conditions  were  natural 
in  both  y:ars,  yc-  could  see  that  the  flood 
of  1832  was  by  far  the  higher.” 

These  floods  have  been  destructive  of 
many  dams  at  the  old  Courtney  mill,  but 
the  mill  itself  has  not  suffered.  It  is 
good  for  many  years  of  usei.ulr.e3s  yet. 
as  is  the  old  miller,  and  as  his  love  for 
the  place  is  so  great  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
boys  of  Emsworth  will  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  many  winters’  sport  on  the  old 
mill  pond,  and  be  the  life  of  many  Chr'st- 
mas  card  pictures  before  the  old  Courtney 
mill  is  suffered  to  become  only  a  mem¬ 
ory. 


TORIES’  FLIGHT 


r. 


FT.  PITT. 


Calamitous  Results  of  an  Event 
in  Border  Revolutionary 
History. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  LIBERTY  LANGUISHED, 


And  There  Were  Many  Defections 
From  the  Ranks  of  the  Other¬ 
wise  Faithful. 


PUBLIC  WHIPPING  OF  TWO  MEN 


[WRITTEN  FOR  THE  DISPATCH.] 

The  one  event  In  the  Revolutionary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  border  which  had  the  most 
calamitous  results  was  the  flight  of  the 
Tories  from  Fort  Pitt  in  the  spring  of 
1778.  From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
for  liberty  many  partisans  of  King 
George  we  re  to  be  found  on  the  frontier. 
Some  of  these  were  men  who  had  been 
in  the  British  service,  most  of  them 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Others  were  animated  by  that  natural 
reverence  which  many  men  feel  for  their 
sovereign  Many  were  adventurous  and 
ambitious  spirits  seduced  by  the  British 
promises  of  reward.  There  were  some 
who  did  not  believe  that  the  Revolution 
would  succeed,  and  others  grew  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  perils  and  the  hard  circum¬ 
stances  of  frontier  life  in  a  time  of  war. 
A  few  were  simply  scoundrels,  desiring  i 
turmoil  and  plunder.  The  miserable  fail¬ 
ure  of  General  Hand’s  two  expeditions 
into  the  Indian  country  had  much  to  do 
with  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cause  which  developed  on  the  bor¬ 
der  in  the  spring  of  1778.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  the  British  had  been  in  possession 
of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Congress 
had  been  driven  to  York,  and  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army  was  reduced  to  a  half-naked 
and  half-starved  remnant  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  cause  of  liberty  languished 
and  there  were  many  defections. 

Captain  McKee,  the  Tory  Deader. 

Governor  Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  sent 
many  agents,  red  and  white,  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  border  settlements,  to  circulate 
offers  of  pardon  and  reward  and  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Tories.  In  February  and  March 
1778,  a  daring  and  shrewd  British  spy 
visited  Pittsburg  and  carried  on  his  plot¬ 
ting  almost  under  the  nose  of  General 
Hand.  A  British  flag  was  set  up,  for 
a  short  time,  in  the  King’s  Orchard, 
which  bordered  the  Allegheny  river  with¬ 
in  gunshot  of  the  fort,  and  there,  in  a 
hut  screened  by  the  trees,  meetings  were 
held  by  the  disaffected  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison.  Most  of  the  Tory  gath¬ 
erings  in  this  neighborhood  were  at  the 
house  of  Alexander  McKee,  at  what  is 
now  called  McKees  Rocks.  Another 
place  of  assembly  was  at  Redstone,  where 
a  British  flag  flew  during  all  of  that 
winter. 

The  Tory  leader  at  Pittsburg  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Alexander  McKee,  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  wide  influence  on  the  border. 
He  had  been  an  Indian  trader,  and  for 
12  years  prior  to  the.  Revolution  had  been 
the  King’s  deputy  agent  for  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  at  Fort  Pitt.  For  a  short  time  he 
had  been  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  Westmoreland  county.  He  was  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  most  of  the  In¬ 
dian  chiefs  and  even  had  an  Indian  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  Shawnee  nation.  In  1764  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  grant  of  1,400  acres  of  land 
from  Colonel  Bouquet,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chartiers  creek,  and  he  divided  his  time 
between  his  house  in  Pittsburg  and  his 
farm  at  McKees  Rocks. 

I  McKee  Forced  to  Flight. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  McKee  was  found 

I  to  be  in  correspondence  with  British  of¬ 


ficers  in  Canada  and  he  was  put  on  his 
parole  not  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  American  liberty,  and  not  to 
leave  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  without 
the  consent  of  the  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  February,  1778,  General  Hand 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  McKee  had 
resumed  or  was  continuing  his  corre- 
i  spondence  with  the  British  authorities 
and  was  organizing  disaffection,  and  he 
ordered  the  Captain  to  go  to  Yorki  Pa., 
and  report  himself  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  For  a  short  time  McKee 
avoided  compliance  with  this  order  on 
the  plea  of  sickness,  but  not  being  able  to 
shirk  obedience  permanently,  he  decided 
to  escape  to  Detroit  and  openly  ally  him¬ 
self  with  the  British  cause. 

About  a  year  before  this  a  young  trader 
of  the  name  of  Matthew  Elliott,  who 
understood  the  Shawnee  language,  had  : 
been  employed  by  the  Americans  to  carry 
messages  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Shawnees 
and  other  Indian  tribes  to  the  westward, 
in  the  interest  of  peace.  He  had  been 
made  captive  by  hostile  savages  and  car-  J 
ried  to  Detroit,  where,  after  a  short  im-  ; 
prisonment,  he  had  been  released  on  pa-  1 
1  role.  He  returned  to  Pittsburg  by  way 
of  Quebec,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
all  then  in  British  possession.  He  had 
been  impressed  by  the  show  of  British 
power  in  the  East,  in  contrast  with  the  j 
miserable  condition  of  the  American 
forces.  He  became  convinced  that  the  j 
Revolution  would  be  a  failure,  and,  on  -  j 
his  return  to  Pittsburg,  got  into  com  -  | 
murflcatTon  with  McKee  and  others  of 
the  Tory  party. 

Escape  Into  the  Indian  Conntry. 

Elliott  is  suspected  of  having  poured  in-' 
to  the  ears  of  McKee  a  tale  that  he  was 
to  be  waylaid  and  killed  on  his  journey 
to  York.  It  is  certain  that  McKee  heard 
such  a  story  and  believed  it,  and  that  it 
:  decided  him  in  his  plan  to  escape  from 
j  Fort  Pitt  to  the  West. 

The  flight  of  the  Tories  took  place  on 
Saturday,  March  2S,  1778.  The  members 
of  the  little  party  which  fled  into  the 
Indian  land  in  that  rough  season  of  the 
year  were  Captain  McKee,  Lieutenant 
Simon  Girty,  Matthew  Elliott,  Robin  Sur- 
plis  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Higgins. 
Girty  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Indians  when  11  years 
old,  kept  in  captivity  for  three  years  by 
the  Senecas,  and  afterward  employed  at 
j  Fort  Pitt  as  an  interpreter  and  messen¬ 
ger.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Virginia 
militia,  and  had  applied  for  a  commission 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
when  it  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1776. 

It  is  probable  that  his  failure  to  receive 
this  appointment  had  embittered  him,  and 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  join  the 
British  cause.  Nothing  is  known  of  Sur- 
plis  and  Higgins. 

These  five  men  fled  to  the  chief  town  of 
the  Delaware  Indians,  Coshocton,  on  the 
Muskingum  river.  The  Delawares  were 
the  only  Indians  of  the  Ohio  country  who 
had  not  taken  up  the  tomahawk  against 
the  American  borderers.  In  this  town  the ; 
renegades  spent  several  days,  endeavor-  j 
ing  to  incite  the  Indians  to  war.  Their) 
efforts  were  thwarted  by  White  Eyes, 
j  Tlie  Renegades  Among  the  Indians. 

That  remarkable  savage,  who  was  the 
chief  sacheirLPf  the  tribe,  was  an  unfal- 


FLOGGING  THE  TORI  ES 

tering  friend  of  the  “buckskins,"  as  the- tl 
American  revolutionists  on  the  frontier 
were  called.  A  great  debate  took  place 
in  the  Coshocton  Council,  Captain  Pipe, 
an  influential  chief,  haranguing  the  sav¬ 
ages  in  advocacy  of  war,  and  White  Eyes 
pleading  the  cause  of  peace.  The  oratory 
and  character  of  White  Eyes  prevailed 
and  the  Tories  departed  to  the  Shawne® 
towns  on  the  Scioto.  There  they  were 
welcomed.  Many  of  the  Shawnees  were 
already  on  the  warpath  and  all  were 
eager  to  hear  the  speeches  of  their  friend 
McKee.  James  Girty,  a  brother  of  Simon, 
was  then  with  the  Shawnee  tribe,  having 
been  sent  from  Fort  Pitt  by  the  American, 
authorities  on  a  futile  peace  embassy. 

He  had  been  raised  among  the  Shawnees, 
was  a  natural  savage  and  at  once  joined 
his  brother  and  the  other  Tories. 


Governor  Hamilton  heard  of  the  escape 
of  McKee  and  companions  from  Fort 
Pitt  and  sent  Edward  Hayle  to  the  Scioto 
to  conduct  the  renegades  safely  through 
the  several  Indian  tribes  to  Detroit.  Ham¬ 
ilton  received  them  cordially  and  gave 
them  commissions  in  the  British  service. 
For  16  years  McKee,  Elliott  and  the 
Girtys  were  the  merciless  scourgers  of 
the  border.  They  were  the  instigators 
and  leaders  of  many  Indian'  raids  and 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  frontier 
rendered  their  operations  especially  ef¬ 
fective.  Long  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  they  continued  their  deadly 
enmity  to  the  American  cause  and  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  general  Indian 
war  of  17S0-94. 

Traitors  Among  the  Soldiers. 

McKee  and  his  associates  left  behind 


them  a  bind  of  Tories  organized  among 
the  members  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia, 
of  which  a  detachment  was  stationed  In 
Fort  Pitt.  These  rascals  had  formed  a 
plot  to  blow  up  the  fort  and  escape  Jn 
boats  by  night.  In  some  way  this  scheme 
was  frustrated  at  the  last  moment,  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  and  the  explosion  was  pre¬ 
vented.  ^ergeant  Alexander  Ballantine 
and  about  a  score  of  the  traitors  were 
able  to  get  away  in  one  of  .the  large 
boats  belonging  to  the  post,  and  in  the 
night  of  April  20  fled  down  the  Ohio  river. 
On  the  following  day  they  were  pursued 
j  by  a  large  party  of  their  comrades  and 
were  overtaken  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum.  Six  of  the  runaways  es¬ 
caped  to  shore  and  were  lost  in  the 
trackless  woods,  but  the  others  were  re¬ 
turned  as  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt.  They 
were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  of  which 
Colonel  William  Crawford  was  President. 

The  leaders  were  found  to  be  Sergeant 
Ballantine,  William  Bentley  and  Elie- 
zer  Davis.  Two  of  these  were  shot 
and  the  other  was  hanged.  Two  other 
men  were  publicly  whipped  on  the  fort 
parade  ground,  each  receiving  100  lashes 
on  the  bare  back.  The  punishment  of 
these  men  was  almost  the  last  act  per-j 
formed  by  General  Hand  before  his  de-| 
parture  for  the  East.  For  a  time  it  put 
an  end  to  the  machinations  of  the  Tories 
at  Pittsburg,  but  it  marked  the  begin- 
j  ning  of  the  most  cruel  and  disastrous 
warfare  since  the  uprising  of  the  tribes 
under  Pontiac  in  1763. 


EDGAR  W.  HASSLER. 


/  LANDMARK  to  be  razed. 

w  L-~ 


The  Old  McClure  Home  at  Homestead 
to  Be  Torn  Down. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  Home¬ 
stead  to  tear  down  one  of  the  old  land¬ 
marks  of  the  locality.  It  is  in  fact  the 
oldest  house  in  the  town.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  give  way  to  the  new  church  of 
St.  Matthew's  P.  E.  congregation,  which 
will  be  erected  on  the  site. 

The  old  building  is  known  as  tne  Mc¬ 
Clure  homestead.  It  is  situated  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues,  and  back  from 
McClure  street.  It  faces  the  east  and 
seems  to  have  been  built  on  cross  lots, 
as  the  streets  and  alleys  seem  to  have 
been  laid  out  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
house.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  be 
trving  to  face  several  streets  at  the  same 
time.  The  structure  has  sheltered  four 
generations  of  the  McClures,  and  was  the 
homestead  of  a  tract  of  300  acres,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  common  wealth  in  1786 
by  John  McClure  for  £54  and  10  shillings. 


The  tract  was  then  known  as  Amity,  in 
memory  of  which  a  Homestead  street  is 
now  named.  It  embraced  300  acres,  run¬ 
ning  along  the  river,  from  a  sycamorei 
tree  to  a  white  oak  tree,-  and  back  to  thel 
ridge  of  the  hill.  Here  the  flrstl 
John  McClure  made  his  horpe,  and  where,  l 
in  a  few  vears,  he  took  his  young  wife,  | 
and  made  it  their  home.  It  has  been  so  y 
nearly  ever  since,  for  the  McClures  in 
Homestead  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  and  wealthy  families,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  still  reside  in  the  borough. 

The  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  old 
house  is  not  known,  but  it  was  shortly 
after  John  McClure  bought  his  tract  and 
farmed  it.  Originally  constructed  it  was  a 
brick  dwelling,  but  additions  were  made 
several  times,  as  the  needs  of  the  family 
demanded.  During  the  last  score  of  years 
the  old  building  has  shown  the  signs  of 
age,  and  its  timbers  have  been  giving 
away.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
is  considered  unsafe,  especially  the  older 
portion  of  the  house.  The  newer  portion! 
has  been  occupied  all  along,  but  not  by 
the  McClures.  The  erection  of  Homestead 
on  the  tract  of  Amity  has  made  the 
family  wealthy,  and  they  erected  a  new 
home.  The  site  of  the  old  house  was  / 
sold  a  week  ago  to  St.  Matthew’s  P  E.  ; 
church  for  $3,800.  It  consists  of  a  lot  50xjj 
409  feet.  7| 
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